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INSCRIPTIONS TO RIGHT AND LEFT OF ENTRANCE, AD- © 
MINISTRATION BUILDING, TEXAS TECH- | 
NOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 


Cultivated mind is the guardian genius of democracy. It is the only 
dictator that freemen acknowledge, the only security that freemen 
desire. : : 

} MiraBeav B. LAMAR. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people. 
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FOREWORD 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE ENROLLMENT DURING 
OCTOBER, 1926 


One of the objects of the issuance of Bulletin Number Four, Volume 
Two, is to inform the public as to the actual conditions at. the time 
of the opening of the second year of the Texas Technological College. 

The enrollment in October, 1926, at the opening of the second year 
of the college given by classes, by schools, and by sex is as follows: 


1926-27 
Sopho- 

School Freshmen mores Juniors Seniors Total 
Agriculture....... 58 px Gi OS 101 
Engineering....... 242 107 Ay ai, at ie eae 364 
Home Economics. . 93 29 se ON ee Se 129 
faiperal Arts: 005: 469 233 de 25 780 

LOUAIS Anes 862 396 91 Jay 1374 
Agri- Engi- Home Liberal 

culture neering |} Economics Arts Total 

VDE tie ee be ob ae 100 BD i alc een 406 863 

WVIOIN GH forse tse a 1 a 129 374 Ole 

Motalsiiis 101 364 129 780 1374 


The small number of seniors is, of course, accounted for by the fact 
that the present is only the second year that the Texas Technological 
College has been in operation. 

By way of comparison, the following figures are given, showing the 
enrollment as it was during the corresponding period of last year, the 
first year of the life of the college: 


1925-26 

' Freshman Sophomore Total 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1926 


SEconD ANNUAL SESSION 


September 16-18, Thursday-Saturday. Entrance examinations. 

September 20-22, Monday-Wednesday. Registration. 

September 23, Thursday. Fall term classes begin, 8 a. m. 

September 24, Friday. ‘Open House” for all students by the churches 
of Lubbock. 

September 25, Saturday. Reception of President and Mrs. Horn to 

| the student body at 8 p. m., Administration Building. 

September 26, Sunday. Annual sermon by Bishop John M. Moore 
of Dallas, at 8 p. m., in Pavilion. 

October 2, Saturday. Last day for fall registration for full work. 

November 10, Wednesday. Mid-term reports due in Registrar’s office. 

November 11, Thursday. Armistice Day, a holiday. 

November 25, Thursday. Thanksgiving, a holiday. 

December 16-21, Thursday-Tuesday. Fall term examinations. 

December 22, Wednesday. Christmas recess begins. 

December 23, Thursday. Fall term grades due in Registrar’s office. 


1927 


_ January 3, Monday. Registration for winter term. 

January 4, Tuesday. Recitations begin, 8 a. m. 

January 10, Monday. Last day for winter term registration for full 
work. 

February 9, Wednesday. Mid-term reports due in Registrar’s office. 

February 22, Tuesday. A _ holiday. 

March 2, Wednesday. Texas Independence Day. 

March 15-19, Tuesday-Saturday. Examinations for winter term. 

March 21, Monday. Spring term begins, 8 a. m. 

April 21, Thursday. San Jacinto Day, a holiday. 

April 27, Wednesday. Mid-term reports due in Registrar’s office. 

May 31-June 4, Tuesday-Saturday. Spring term examinations. 

June 5, Sunday. Commencement Sunday. 

June 6, Monday. College exercises. 

June 7, Tuesday. Commencement Day. 

June 8, Wednesday. Summer school begins. 

August 27, Saturday. Summer school closes. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Terms Expire 1927 
Amon' Gs Canter: Chairman iiiiwe ce per eae ee eee Fort Worth 
R.A. UNDERWOOD, Vice-Chairman.0.) 220.) S255 ew ee Plainview 
Mrs: JoHn Av ALRY 33 ¢). ¢). ss Sin seal cuenta Midland 
Terms Expire 1929 
CO. Ws Mranowe oo.) 05.0. SEE ee ae, 5 Se Waco 
Maso Bi NOD RAN Be oo fo Gann wee eet oer at ne ene Corsicana 
JOHN W. CARPENTERS. (ovis See, on wie ete etic ee Dallas 
Terms Expire 1931 
Currrormp B. Jonns; Treasurer. . .05.0. 52.0222. 3. Spur 
HE KIM BRO Ae eee ee ane rs a) Gee ae ee Lubbock 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1926-1927 


Paut WHITFIELD Horn, M. A., LL. D., President. 


Office, 218 Administration Building. 


JAMES Marcus Gorpon, M. A., LL. D., Dean of the School of Lrberal 
Ants — 


Office, 101 Administration Building. 


ArtHur Henry Leipien, M. S., Dean of the School of Agriculture. 
Office, 101 Home Economics Building. 


WiLiiaAm JASPER Mitimr, S. M. in E. E., Dean of the School of En- 
gineering. 
Office, 101 Textile Engineering Building. 


MarGarET Watson WEEKS, M. S., Dean of the School of Home Kco- 


nomics. 
Office, 201 Home Economics Building. 


Mary Woopwarp Doak, B. A., Dean of Women. 
Office, 102 Administration Building. 


RicHARD MortiIMER Cuitwoop, College Secretary and Business Manager. 
Office, 104 Administration Building. 


Espen LutHer Dononey, Registrar. 
Office, 210 Administration Building. 


Marvin T’. Waruick, Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION, 1926-1927 


PavuL WHITFIELD Horn, President. 
M. A., Central College; LL. D., 1917. 


PROFESSORS 


EDMOND WrEYMOoN Camp, Professor of Textile Engineering; Head of 
Department. 
B. S., Georgia School of Technology, 1901. 


Mary Woopwarpb Doak, Dean of Women and Professor of English. 
B. A., University of Texas, 1925. 


CuHarLES DupLry EHavzs, Professor of History. 
B. A., Texas, 1916; M. A., Chicago, 1922. 


ArTHuR WiLson Evans, Professor of Education; Head of Department. 
B. A., Oxford College, 1890; M. A., Texas, 1924. 
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“DONALD ALEXANDER FLANDERS, Professor of Mathematics. 


B. A., Haverford College, 1922. 


Gus L. Forp, Professor of History. 
M. A., Southern Methodist University, 1921 


Epwin Young FREELAND, Professor of Physical Education; Head 


Coach. 
B. A., Vanderbilt, 1912. 


ENOCH FRANKLIN GeEorGE, Professor of Physics; Head of Department. 
B. A.y West Virginia, 1914; M. A., 1916; Ph. D:, Ohio State, 1920: 


JAMES Marcus Gorpon, Dean of Inberal Arts and Professor of Latin. 
Bi Avy Prinity, “L9038hy M.A: Chicago 1908¢ (hh De irinitven Tonos 


JOHN Cowper GRANBERY, Professor of History; Head of Department. 
B. A., Randolph-Macon, 1896; M. A., Chicago, 1908; Ph. D., 1909; B. D., Vander- 


bilt, 1899; D. D., Kentucky Wesleyan, 1913. 


RICHARD CLARENCE Harrison, Professor of English; Head of Depart- 


ment. 
Bi Ae Dexase O25 Mis 0 Ae One AS rd ey eyer da nike Zan 


Witit1am ALBERT JAcKSON, Professor of Government; Head of Depart- 


ment. 
B. A., Baylor; 1914; M. A., Chicago, 1916; Ph. D:, Towa, 1924. 


Artuur Henry Leipien, Dean of Agriculture and Professor of Agron- 
omy. 
B. S., Kansas State Agricultural College, 1902: M. S., Texas A. and M., 1923. 
JoNNIE Hempuitin McCrery, Professor of Foods and Nutrition. 
B. S., Columbia, 1920; M. A., 1923. 


CLARENCE Stimpson Mast, Professor of Physics. 
B. S., Ohio Wesleyan, 1906; M. A., 1911. 


JAMES Newton Micnutin, Professor of Mathematics; Head of Depart- 


ment. 
B. S. in Engineering, Virginia, 1908; M. A., Michigan, 1919. 


WittiaAmM Jasper Minuer, Dean of Engineering and Professor of Hlec- 


trical Engineering. 
Reb TRexass eb oiin Sve Nes ahaa Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1922. 


Leroy THompson Parton, Professor of Geology; Head of Department. 
B. A., Muskingum College,. 1905; B.S. Chicago, 19133 M:.S., Towa, Lobsce Ph De 


Iowa, 1923. 
LutHEeR APPEL PrFiLuEGER, Professor of French and German; Head of 


Department. 
B. A., Muhlenberg College, 1906; M. A., Indiana, 1912; Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1923. 


*Away on leave of absence. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 9 


RutH Prirtye, Professor of English and Public Speaking. 


Student, Hickman School of Speech Arts; Lyceum Arts Conservatory; Colorado; 
California. 


CHARLES BLAISE QUALIA, Professor of Spanish; Head of Department. 
BTA. slexas. LOLG 3M. 7 A.. LOZ: 


Wirr1aAmM Ray, Professor of Chemistry. 
Wer AY Texas, L920 29Ph DY Chicago.) 1923: 


Witii1aM THorRNTON Reap, Professor of Chemistry; Head of Depart- 
B. S., Austin College, 1905; M. A., 1908; M. A., Texas, USS Cee DED eeales oes. 


*GEORGE SMALLWOOD, Professor of English. 
B. A., Southwestern, 1917; M. A., Southern Methodist University, 1925. 


WENZEL Louis STANGEL, Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
B. S., Texas A. and M., 1915; M. S., Missouri, 1916. 


RicHarD ARTHUR STUDHALTER, Professor of Biology; Head of Depart- 
ment. 
B. A., Texas, 1912; M. A., Washington University, 1917. 


Marcaret Watson WEEKS, Dean of Home Economics and Professor 
of Nutrition. 
Beis. Columbia: 19215 M. °S., 2925. 


WittiaAmM RicHarD WAGHORNE, Professor of Music; Head of Depart- 
ment. 
A. A. G. O., New York, 1914; F. A. G. O., 1915. 


Wirtit1am Henry Apsirt, Professor of Physics. 
B. A., Virginia, 1919; Ph. D., Chicago, 1926. 


Witi1amM Moore Crate, Professor of Chemistry. 
B: A., Southwestern, 1906; M. A:,:1907> M. A., Texas, 1916. 


Rurus Artuur Mitts, Professor of English. 
B. A., Millsaps, 1918; M. A., Texas, 1923. 


Cart Lars Svenson, Professor of Engineering Drawing; Head of De~ 
partment. 
B. S., Tufts College, 1907; M. E., 1921. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 


Latta Rooxu Boonsn, Associate Professor of History. 
B. A., Texas, 1917; M. A., California, 1922. 


*WittiAM Bryan Gates, Associate Professor of English. 
B. S., Millsaps College, 1918; M. A., Vanderbilt, 1921. 


*Away on leave of absence. 
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Frora PowreLtt McGu8e, Associate Professor of English. 
B. A., Colorado College; M. A., George Peabody College, 1924. 


Cuartes Harotp Manonegy, Associate Professor of Horticulture. 
B. S. A., Arizona, 1923; M. S., Texas A. and M., 1925. 


JamEs Haro~tp Murpoucu, Associate Professor of Cwil Engineering. 
S. B. in C. E., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1916. 


EpGar GREER SHELTON, Associate Professor of Architecture. 
B. S. in Architecture, Texas, 1921. 


*FRANCES WHATLEY, Associate Professor of Spanish. 
M. A.; Texas, 1925. 


*WritiamM Marvin Wuysurn, Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
B: Ag) Texas) 1012 MA ao 23. 


WarrEN Perry CLEMENTS, Associate Professor of Education. 
M. A., Baylor, 1921. 


Brengamin F. Conpray, Associate Professor of Economacs and Business 


Admimstration. 
A. B., Ouachita, 1921; A. M., Chicago, 1923. 


MasneL_ Deane Erwin, Associate Professor and Head of Clothing De- 


partment. 
B:S:., Purdue, 1913); _M. A., Columbia, 1925. 


Rupert WintHRoP Fow.ter, Acting Associate Professor of English. 
B. A.s. Texas, 1908; M. A., Harvard; 1920. ; 


KATHERINE Harper, Director of the Cafeteria and Instructor i Foods. 
B. S., College of Industrial Arts, 1918; M. A., Columbia, 1926. 


Ray C. Mowery, Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
Bars. Lbexas Avy and eMe LO 2de 


Epwarp LooMan ReEeEp, Associate Professor of Botany. 
B. A., Oklahoma Baptist College, 1912; M. S., Chicago, 1922; Ph. D., Chicago, 1924. 


RIcHARD JOEL RussELL, Associate Professor of Geology. 
A. B., California, 1920; Ph. D., 1926. 


ADELIN WHITE Scott, Associate Professor in Education. 
M. A., Peabody, 1921. 


FRED WENCHELL SPARKS, Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
Bo AL Texas. 21-922 Miele O23: 


*Away on leave of absence. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 11 


Wirtram A. Wuattey, Associate Professor of Spanish. 
Pie As, e LOXasse) 920) Mia A, LO 2h. 


GrorGE Lewis Tuve, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
B. S. in M. E., Minnesota, 1920; M. E., 1921. 


OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


JOHNNYE GILKERSON, Instructor wn Physical Education for Women. 
BevA., Texas, 1924: 


GrRAILY Hewitt HiacrnpotHam, Assistant Coach. 


Harry Hitr, Adjunct Professor of Phystes. 
M. A., West Virginia, 1924. 


LIEUTENANT HueH Epwarp KIit.in, Instructor in Military Scrence. 


DorotHy McFaruane, Adjunct Professor of Clothing. 
B. S., Columbia, 1915; M: A., 1919. 


ELIZABETH THATCHER STAFFORD, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 
Ph. B., Brown University, 1923; M. S., 1924. 


Lucite Avo Power GILL, Instructor in English. 
BavAc eUCKAS ol O22 se avAs et O20: 


J. CoynrE Harperave, Instructor’ in Engineering Shopwork. 


CarL HENNINGER, Adjunct Professor in Spamsh. 
B. A., Indiana, 1907; M. A., Illinois, 1908. 


Crcit Horne, Adjunct Professor of English and Journalism and Head 
of Department of Information. 
Bawa: sBaylor) University, 1908 ;> By Ay Yale, folie 


Captain RuopeEs INcERTON, Director of Physical Education and Mili- 
tary Training. 


KENNETH LESLIE KNICKERBOCKER, Assistant Instructor in Engltsh. 
B. A., Southern Methodist University, 1925. 


BrsstiE BEAKLEY LeEAauE, Instructor in Zoology. 
B. A., Texas, 1921; M. A., 1925. 


Harry LeMarre, Instructor in Music; Bandmaster. 
Kneller Hall, 1882; Royal Academy of Music, London, 1883. 


GEORGE AvERETT LytxE, Adjunct Professor. 
B. S., Hampden Sidney College, 1921; M. S., Lehigh, 1924. 


EUGENIE MarsHALL, Adjunct Professor of French and Latin. 
B. A., Texas, 1923; M. A., 1924. 


Mrs. J. M. Marsuaty, Instructor in Chemistry. 
B. A., Texas, 1909. 
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Paut GuERRANT Morrison, Instructor in English and Education. 
B. A., Southern Methodist University, 1921; M. A., Chicago, 1926. 


DonaLp VAN Date Murpuy, Instructor in English. 
B. A., Tulsa, 1920; M. A., Columbia, 1926. 


Harpison ©. Penper, Instructor in Government. 
B. A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1921; A. M., Baylor University, 1926. 


Mrs. RoxrrE Ciark Reap, Instructor wv Chemistry. 
A. B., Hendrix College, 1909; M. A., Texas, 1918. 


Paut Kirin Ress, Instructor in Mathematies. 
B. A., Southwestern University, 1923; M. A., Texas, 1925. 


LimMyE VERNON Ropinson, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 
Bw Ase Texas: OZ MEA DOA. 


Wiii1am M. Suacre, Teaching Assistant in Chemistry. 
B. A., Southwestern, 1916. 


GussirE Ler Tracus, Instructor in Hngltsh. 
B. A., Oklahoma, 1923; M. A., Colorado, 1926. 


ALBERT Huntoon Wart, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 
Bo Soin Be Missouri; 1922 5) BoA.) 19220) A. Wisconsin, 1926, 


Wit~tiaAM Morris Youne, Adjunct Professor in Physics. 
Be SS elinois. 2 O21: wv S., home we De Lee. 


INSTRUCTORS IN SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


MARGARET JOHNSON Hurr, Piano. 
B. M., American Conservatory. 


ALBERT G. Prarr, Vocal Music. 


Pupil of Horatio Parker; Wm. H. Lee; Theodore Van Yorx; Ross David; Oscar 
Seagle. 


RutH Prete, Hxpression. 


Harry LeMatre, Band, Orchestra. 


F, I. Danwpere, B. S., Superintendent of Farms. 
B. S., Texas A. and M., 1925. 
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FacuLtty COMMITTEES : va aan 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 


(The President is ex-officio a member of all committees.) 


On 


daily schedule: Deans Gordon, Leidigh, Miller, Weeks. 
registration: Dohoney, Read, Gordon. 

boarding houses: Horne, Ray, Mast. 

formal exercises: Jackson, Mast, Waghorne. 

student help: Horne, Read, Dohoney. 

athletics: Stangel, Jackson, Michie. 

extra-curricular activities: Granbery Mills, West. 
social activities: Doak, Weeks, Ford. 

publicatious: Mills, McGee, Horne. 

scholarship awards: Evans, George, Studhalter. 
religious life among students: Read, Eaves, Horne. 
system of grading: Harrison, Patton, Fowler. 
general catalog: Five deans, including dean of women. 


course of study, Liberal Arts: Dean Gordon and department 
heads. ; 


faculty advisors: Evans, George, McCrery. 
artists course: Waghorne, Pirtle, Harrison. 


summer school: Gordon, Evans, Granbery. 


Degrees and advanced standing: Jackson, Read, Dohoney. 
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OFFICE AND OTHER ASSISTANTS 


AticE Martie JENSEN, Secretary to the President. 
MarGARET McNass, Secretary to the Dean of Inberal Arts. 
Evetyn Knipp, B. 8., Secretary to the Dean of Engineering. 
Lita Mex, Secretary to the Dean of Agriculture. 
JANE MarcuErRITeE BENNETT, B. A., Cashier. 
OPHELIA STEELE, Bookkeeper. 

Eta: NorenE O’NEAL, Postmistress. 

Sytvia WILson, Stenographer. ° 
Vivian WarTKInsS, Stenographer. 

Bess Boveriz, Stenographer. 

Marre Gooou, Stenographer. 

Mitton B. Cuapp, Bookstore Clerk. 

ALFRED VAN Dyxz, Bookstore Clerk. 

H. C. Hervey, Athletic Assistant. 

J. A. PrpKEeNn, Engineer. 

J. H. Bennett, Assistant Engineer. 

Jack HieutowErR, Night Watchman. 

JOHN GOODLETT, Watchman. 

J. A. LinpsEE, Carpenter. 

J. H. Turner, Carpenter. 

E. C. McLain, Groundman. 

JOEL BONDURANT, Groundman. 

J. T. Hugues, Groundman. 

E. Mucerreron, Fireman. 

ALTHA Poace, Switchboard Operator. 

Houston Freperick, Switchboard Operator. 
PavuLine Trippet, Library Assistant. 

Epna Yones, Labrary Assistant. 

Grapvy Moorsg, Library Assistant. 

Rue Evpanks, Inbrary Assistant. 

Lota Mag Rozetu, Library Assistant. 

Mary Hops Wesrsroox, Registrar’s Assistant. 
RosszE BetH BENNETT, Registrar’s Assistant. 
Irwin Coteman, Registrars Assistant. 

DayLE WaALLAcE, Registrar's Assistant. 

Wyrnona JONES, Registrar's Assistant. 

KATHERINE IneRAM, Registrar’s Assistant. 

Dr. Y. J. AIKEN, Lecturer in Veterinary Medicine. 
JoHN Burrovucus, Assistant in Ammal Husbandry. 


OFFICE AND OTHER ASSISTANTS 


C. L. Weaver, Assistant in Agronomy. 
ANNE CuiIpLey, Biology Assistant. 
CrauDE Hopn, Biology Assistant. 
PavuLIne MiuueEr, Biology Assistant. 

J. I. Kenpricx, JR., Biology Assistant. 
EweEtut Hunt, Biology Assistant. 
CHARLIE READ, Biology. Assistant. 

T. M. Brnnion, Jr., Chemistry Assistant. 
JAMES Hatz, Chemistry Assistant. 

Loy Cross, Chemistry Assistant. 
Mitprep TRADER, Chemistry Assistant. 
KE. W. Camp, Jr., Chemistry Assistant. 
Marion GREEN, Chemistry Assistant. 
Don Roxperson, Chemistry Assistant. 
Paut Lerrorce, Chemistry Assistant. 
Ross Owens, Chemistry Assistant. 
BaytLor DurHam, Chemistry Assistant. 
OrvaL Burrovuaus, Hconomics Assistant. 


Mrs. Mary Date Buckner, Government Assistant. 


Epon THorPE, Geology Assistant. 

AGNES Brown, Geology Assistant. 

ZELDA Ray, Geology Assistant. 

W. E. Street, Assistant in Engineering Drawing. 


Jack Mappox, Assistant in Engineering Drawing. 


JAMES BiaaeErs, Assistant in Civil Engineering. 
LEON Sparks, Assistant in Civil Engineering. 
JoHN Boyp, Assistant in Ciwil Engmeering. 
Froy AneLin, Home Economics Assistant. 

T. A. Rogers, Physics Assistant. 

Wm. Tucker, Physics Assistant. 

TEep Sams, Physics Assistant. 


TEXAS ‘TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The second annual opening of the Texas Technological College with 
137% young men and young women shows an increase of approxi- 
mately 60 per cent over the enrollment at this corresponding time last 
year. It is likely that a good many people felt that last year being 
new and carrying much of the novelty with it, drew a large number of 
young people to the institution for that reason alone. In many respects 
the authorities of the College feel that the second year is more, perhaps, 
of a test of the real need for the school than was the first year. 

The enrollment at the opening of the second year along with the 
seriousness of purpose manifested by the students is exceedingly grati- 
fying to the College and to its many good friends. In the enroll- 
ment at this time last year we noted 217 Texas cities and towns rep- 
resented. Outside of Lubbock, Amarillo came first with 17, Vernon 
second with 15, and Slaton third with 14. This time there are 290 
Texas cities and towns represented. Amarillo is first again, furnishing 
36 students, Slaton comes second with 22, while Vernon holds third 
place with 19, Lorenzo is fourth with 17, while Dallas furnishes 16 
students and holds fifth place. Seventeen towns outside of Lubbock 
sent 10 or more students each to the College as follows: 

Amarillo, 36; Slaton, 22; Vernon, 19; Lorenzo, 17; Dallas, 15; 
Crosbyton, Plainview, and Tahoka, 13 each; Floydada, Littlefield, and 
Tulia, 12 each; Abernathy, Colorado, and Lockney, 11 each; Brown- 
field, Idalou, Memphis, and Ralls have 10 each. 

It is interesting to note that students are enrolled from Denison, 
Galveston, El Paso, and Dalhart. Furthermore, there are nine States 
outside of Oklahoma represented, with-a total of thirty towns. One 
hundred and forty-six counties in Texas contribute to the sum total 
of the present enrollment. A list of the towns and cities represented, 
together with the number of students from each town follows herewith: 
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STUDENTS FROM STATES OTHER THAN TEXAS 
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General information regarding the College has already been given 
this year in two other bulletins. However, because of the fact that 
the institution is quite new it is deemed advisable to repeat much of 
this information in this and other bulletins that are to follow. 


LOCATION. 


The College is located at Lubbock, a rapidly growing little city of 
approximately 15,000 inhabitants. The main line of the Santa Fe 
Railroad from Los Angeles to Houston passes through Lubbock and 
a new line of the same system has just been completed from Crosbyton 
through Lubbock to Bledsoe. This gives the city ten passenger trains 
daily. Lubbock has six designated State highway outlets w ith eighteen 
automobile passenger stage lines, making the town very easy of access. 

Lubbock has a progressive city school system with a scholastic en- 
roliment of 4367 and 118 teachers. The high school has 374 units 
of affihation with the State Department of Education, and is a mem- 
ber of the Southern Association of Accredited Schools. 
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The elevation of Lubbock is 3251 feet, the mean temperature for ~ 
winter is 40 degrees F., ev summer 77.5 degrees F., for the entire 
year 53.8 degrees F. 

There are three modern ariel hospitals with over 230 bed capacity, 
each with a capable staff of physicians and specialists. There are also 
a number of religious denominations represented in this city, and the 
leading congregations all have good church buildings. 


ORGANIZATION. 


- The College is at present organized into four distinct but closely 

cooperating schools, as follows: The School of Liberal Arts, the School 
of Agriculture, the School of Engineering, and the School of Home 
Economics. Each of these schools has its own dean, its course of study, 
its requirements for entrance and for graduation. A specific degree 
is given for graduation; for the School of Liberal Arts, the degree is 
B. A.; for the other schools it is B. S. with an indication of the special 
subject in which the degree is taken. 

The four schools with their various departments are as follows: 


The School of Inberal Arts. 


Biology. History. 

Business Administration. . Latin. 

Chemistry. Mathematics. 
Economics. Music. 

Education and Psychology Philosophy. 
English. Physical Education. 
French. Physics. 

Geology. Public Speaking. 
German. Sociology. 
Government. Spanish. 


The School of Engineering. 


Architecture. Mechanical and 

Civil Engineering. Chemical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. Textile Engineering. 
Geological Engineering. Engineering Drawing. 


The School of Agriculture. 


Agronomy. Horticulture. 
Animal Husbandry. 


The School of Home Economics. 
Foods and Nutritions. Clothing and Design. 
Home Management. Home Economics Education. 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


The campus and grounds of the College consist of two thousand 
acres. A considerable amount of money has been spent and much 
thought given to beautifying the grounds of the institution. 
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THE COLLEGE BAND OF 80 PIECES 
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The buildings completed and now in use consist of the following: 
The Administration, Textile Engineering, Home Economics, Cafeteria, 
the President’s home, the stock judging pavilion, the dairy barn, twelve 
poultry houses, and six farm houses. 


LABORATORIES AND LIBRARY. 


The College has new and well equipped laboratories for biology, 
chemistry, geology, physics, home economics, and all other phases of 
the work for which the laboratory is required. 

The library, located on the first floor of the Administration Build- 
ing, has approximately 12,000 books and pamphlets. Approximately 
one hundred periodicals of a general and special nature are found on 
the periodical racks, and eight daily newspapers. 


COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS. 


The official publication of the College at the present time consists 
of the official bulletin published four times a year. 

There are three student publications, The Toreador, issued weekly ; 
the La Ventana, the student yearbook, and a new monthly magazine, 
Prairie Fire, the first number of which is just off the press. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES. 


Among the student activities are found the following: Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Ronare tis 
Women’s Athletic Association, the Sock and Buskin Club, the Spanish 
Club, the Press Club, the Agricultural Club, the Engineering Club, 
the Latin Club, the Pre-Medic Club, the Scientific Society, and the 
Home Economics Club. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


During the first year there was organized a Choral Club, consisting 
of some fifty or sixty mixed voices, a college orchestra, the college band, 
and a military band. The second year the College was fortunate in 
having as band director, Mr. Harry LeMaire. The work of the band 
and orchestra is starting off very well indeed, there being already 
eighty pieces in the college band. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


Scholarships amounting to $1875 were given during the year, as 
follows: 

W. C. Hedrick scholarship of $250 for highest standing student in 
scholarship awarded to Mrs. Mary Dale Buckner of Lubbock. 

Lynch Davidson scholarship of $250 for highest excellence in ora- 
tory awarded to Eugene Jordan of Amarillo. 

John W. Carpenter scholarship of $250 for student with highest 
excellence in textile engineering awarded to R. P. Allison of Brown- 
wood. 

Clifford B. Jones scholarship of $250 for student with highest excel- 
lence of work in agriculture awarded to Claude C. Hope of Sweetwater. 
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Star-Telegram scholarship of $250 for the best all-round athlete 
awarded to Volney Hill of Milford. 

Nislar scholarship of $100 for the athlete who shall also make the 
highest grade in scholarship awarded to Winfield Nichlaus of Amarillo. 

Lee Allen scholarship of $125 for some worthy young man, to be 
selected by the faculty, awarded to Houston Frederick of Blooming 
Grove. 

Lewis T. Carpenter scholarship of $100 for that young man who 
shall be adjudged by the faculty to have been the best College citizen, 
awarded to Orval Burroughs of Lubbock. 

Mary T. Carpenter scholarship of $100 for that young woman who 
shall be adjudged by the faculty to have been the best College citizen 
among the young women of the College for the year just closing, 
awarded to Agnes Brown of Clovis, New Mexico. 

The Dr. J. T. Hutchinson scholarship of $100 to be awarded to 
the young man who has the highest standing in English during the 
college year, awarded to Harry T. Montgomery of Memphis; Texas. 

The Dr. J. T. Hutchinson scholarship of $100 to be awarded to the 
young woman who has the highest standing in English during the 
— college year, awarded to Lucile Davis of Amarillo. 

The cash prize given by*the Pan Hellenic Society of Lubbock to 
the student making the highest grade in home economics was awarded 
to Miss Floy Anglin of Tahoka, Texas. ; 

The Rhodes scholarship. 

Students of Texas Technological College are also eligible to com- 
pete for the Cecil Rhodes scholarship of Oxford University, England. 
The appointment is made for three years and carries with it an annual 
stipend of approximately $2000. 

The bases of eligibility are: 

1. Qualities of manhood, force of character, and leadership. 

2. Literary and scholastic ability and attainments. 

3. Physical vigor, as shown by interest in outdoor sports or in 
other ways. 

Dr. J. M. Gordon, Dean of the School of Liberal Arts, is the insti- 
tutional representative, while President W. M. W. Splawn of the Uni- 
versity of Texas is the State chairman of the committee 


ATHLETICS. 


The physical development of the student is quite as important as 
his mental development. The most important object of education is 
to fit the individual for life. Life is a cooperative enterprise; so is ° 
intercollegiate athletics. Athletics, therefore, becomes a most. impor- 
tant laboratory for college students. 

The Texas Technological College fosters and encourages all branches 
of athletics. Adequate provision in the way of a coaching staff, grounds, 
and equipment has been made to take care of the four major sports: 
football, basketball, baseball, and track. Plans for a gymnasium are 
also being considered, which will afford ample opportunity for exercise 
and recreation on the part of all students. 

All forms of athletics are under the strict supervision of the College. 
Eligibility rules, similar to those of other institutions of higher learn- 
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ing, have been recommended by the athletic committee and adopted by 
the College faculty. 
EXPENSES. 


The Texas Technological College, being a State institution, has no 
tuition fees. The enrollment and other incidental fees, we believe, are 
very moderate, and are due and payable in advance. The following are 
charged per term: 


Registration and incidental PORSRE Lot ah eS eat $ 8.00 
Library TOOT un. cae ra oe Ud eet Se 1.00 
Medicniteeomees th gue thihe Daten icon hh 1.50 

PRES? . telst cies sae re RNS Ra SH, AEN $10.50 


Student activity fee (not compulsory), $10 a year. 

Artists’ course (not compulsory), $2.50 a year. 

In addition to the above, laboratory fees are charged for all courses 
where the laboratory work is a part of the course. 

The medical fee is required of all students whether they reside with 
their parents or board elsewhere. 


FEES FOR SPECIAL COURSES. 


A special fee is charged all students taking work in expression, vocal 
music, piano, and violin. There is no extra charge for the numbered 
courses in music and public speaking which are given as regular col- 
lege courses. For private work the charges are as follows: 


Voice, Mr. Pfaff, 2 lessons per week, per term................ $48.00 
Voice, Miss Grayum, 2 lessons per week, per term............ 30.00 
Piano, Miss Huff, 2 lessons per week, per term and 1 class les- 

RCM LOWELIIOCE VE i ancl ae atelier s fTuicyas od Sind arylals <iAAcep ita saie a dso dle acekye, ind 30.00 
‘Violin, Miss Owens, 2 lessons per week, per term............. 30.00 
Expression, Miss Pirtle, 2 lessons per week, per term.......... 18.00 


THE COLLEGE PHYSICIAN. 


The institution does not have a College physician, as a member of 
its staff; however, a contract has been entered into with the West Texas 
Hospital whereby our students all have exceptional medical attention. 

1. The student is given a thorough physical examination at the 
beginning of the year, or at his entrance in the school. In case of 
abnormalities he is given advice with a recommendation as to treat- 
ment or exercise. 

2. He is allowed free consultation with the school physicians at any 
time he desires it. 

3. The physicians will make, without further charge, calls at the 
students’ homes or at the hospital. _ 

4. Students will, in case of necessity, have free use of hospital 
facilities, including board, lodging, and general nursing in the _ hos- 
pital provided this need does not exceed twenty-one days in any one 
school year. In the event of an epidemic, this limit may be reduced, 
and in case of necessity, the limit may be extended. Any reduction or 
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extension will be made only upon the recommendation of the President 
of the College. These provisions apply only to the relief of acute con- 
ditions and do not include special nursing unless authorized by the 
President of the College in cases where students are financially unable 
to employ a special nurse. 

5. If an ambulance or carriage is required to carry the student to 
the hospital, this will be furnished without additional charge. 

6. The student will receive without further cost any pathological 
or X-ray examinations which may be needed. 

7. Any minor surgical operations which may be needed by the 
student, such as for cuts, sprains, and simple fractures, will be per- 
formed for him without further cost. 

8. The student will receive without further cost examinations and 
treatments by specialists for eye, nose, and throat difficulties. This, 
however, does not include operations for the removal of tonsils, or for 
chronic nasal diseases or for special operations on the eye or ear. 

9. On all operative work not covered by the medical fee students 
will receive a discount of 25 per cent from the regular charge. 

10. First aid service and consultation with the school physicians 
.can be had at stated hours each day at an office provided by the college 
on the campus. 

11. Daily services of a trained nurse can be had at this office cute 
the school year at hours to be announced. 
12. Members of the faculty and their families will receive medieat 

and surgical attention at a discount of 25 per cent. 

13. Casualty work for employes injured while on duty in their 
respective services for the College will be cared for by the Staff without 
charge. This does not include hospitalization, and will apply only to 
those injured while on duty during working hours. 

Any student desiring to receive treatment from any physician other 
than the school physicians is permitted to do so at his own expense. 


STUDENTS’ ARTISTS COURSE. 


Students of the Texas Technological College will be afforded an un- 
usual opportunity in the artists course to be presented during the 
fall and spring of 1926-7. The headline attraction will be Madam 
Matzenauer, prima donna contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Schubert Male Quartet, a splendid aggregation of singers, was 
the first number of this course to appear. October 18, 1926. 

Mr. Edwin M. Whitney, the famous lecturer and reader of Boston, 
Massachusetts, will be the second number of the course. Monday, 
November 22. 

A splendid stock company will present the melodrama of American 
rural life, “The Old Homestead.” Tuesday, December 14. 

The Davies Opera Company will present the Gilbert-Sullivan opera, 
H. M. 8. Pinafore, in full costume, Monday, January 10. 

And the greatest attraction of the course, Madam Matzenauer, prima 
donna contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, will 
be Thursday, March 24. 
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LABORATORY BREAKAGE AND FEES. 


All students pursuing laboratory courses are required to pay labora- 
tory fees. The fees are intended to cover the cost of the materials 
used. In the case of breakage charges there is a refund of all unused 
fees. The breakage deposit is made but once, unless the deposit is 
used up. The laboratory fees are payable quarterly. 


LATE ENROLLMENT AND CHANGE OF COURSE FEE. 


A student who enrolls: after the final date set for registration will 
be charged a late enrollment fee of $2.00. A student who changes his 
course after his registration is completed will be charged a fee of $1.00. 

After registration a student may change from one section of a course 
to another only on petition approved by the chairman of the depart- 
ment concerned and the dean of the college or school, and the pay- 
ment of a fee of $1.00. 

All fees are due and payable at the beginning of each term. They 
are to be paid to the College secretary, who is the business manager, 
Room 105, Administration Building, and must be paid before the 
student’s class card is sent to the instructor. 


BOARDING. 


While the College has not as yet its own dormitories, there are a 
- number of privately owned dormitories, both for men and for women, 
where students find excellent accommodations. The management of 
these dormitories and the College authorities cooperate closely, thus 
insuring good results to the students. The dormitories are regularly 
heated with steam, have hot and cold running water in each room, and 
other modern conveniences, making very satisfactory students’ homes. 
Prices for board and room range from $25 to $37.50 per month. 


Students who prefer to room in private homes find ample facilities 
near the College. Approved lists of rooming houses, both for men and 
for women, are always kept at the College and are being continuously 
revised. The Dean of Women, with her assistants, looks carefully after 
boarding and rooming houses for young women, while a regular board- 
ing house committee of the College faculty assists young men. 

Prices for room and board in private homes range from $25 to $35 
per month. 


THE COLLEGE CAFETERIA. 


The College maintains on the campus a cafeteria operated under 
the supervision of the School of Home Economics. Here a variety of 
wholesome, well-cooked food is served for the benefit of the students 
and faculty. The charges for food and service are exceedingly mod- 
erate and make it possible for a student by careful selection to reduce 
the cost for meals to a mipimum. : 

A number of young men and young women earn their meals by work 
in the cafeteria. 
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ESTIMATED ANNU Als EXPENSES. 


In order to give some idea of the probable cost per year for a young 
man at the Technological College, the following careful estimate is 
given : 


Board “and “200m tes. 26a ae ces ee ee ee $250.00 
Fees, other than laboratory fees..... 0.20.2... 0. 40.00 
BOOKS ik haces ee 6 os ini Sie moines ae yee ce eee 25.00 
Traundty © 455,20) 5 ea Set Sis aati eee 25.00 

Total hash eee oe ee ee Se a eih ela eo 


In some cases the cost will be greater than that above suggested, 
while in some cases it can be made less. Incidental expenses will be 
largely what the parent and son are willing for them to be. ‘Twenty- 
five dollars to fifty dollars should be added to above estimate for a 
young woman. 

AIDS FOR STUDENTS. 


The College endeavors to operate on the theory that every young 
man and every young woman who have the native ability and desire 
to do so ought to be given an opportunity ultimately to be graduated 
from college. To that end the College fees have been placed as low, 
certainly, as is consistent with. good instruction. Furthermore, a de- 
cided effort is made to assist deserving young people, both men and 
women, to find work, where necessary to help make their way through 
school. 

It is significant that of the more than one thousand students en- 
rolled during the first year, approximately 250, or one-fourth, of them 
contributed directly to their own support. 'The College uses the service 
of a comparatively large number of students while many others work 
in and near Lubbock. In a hasty canvass, the following were some 
of the occupations revealed through which students worked to make a 
part or all of their expenses: 


For Young Women. 


Office work Clerking 

House work Dining room service 
Telephone operators Laboratory assistant 
Teaching piano Library assistant 


For Young Men. 


Experimental station College dairy 

Assistant hbrarian Waiters 

Assistants in the Carpenter work 
Physics Department Garage work 

Textile Engineering assistants Telephone exchange 

Chemistrv assistants : Printers 

Stenographers Janitors 

Office work Clerks 


College cafeteria Tailors 
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Moving picture operator Chauffeur 

House work Railroad employe 
Photographer - Newspaper work 
Bakery and confectionery Radio expert 
Draftsmen City employes 
Musicians 


Worthy students have been materially aided by the Lubbock Rotary 
Loan Fund and by loans from certain other organizations and from 
individuals who believe that this kind of investment is very much 
worth while. 

On the other hand, only in rare cases should a student enroll in 
College without any funds at all. He should bring at least $75 to 
$100, and have his clothing arranged for if he expects to go through 
the year. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 


COEDUCATIONAL. 


The bill by which the Texas Technological College was established 
provides that the institution shall be coeducational, a policy which the 
management of the institution is pleased to make its own. Conse- 
quently from the day the doors first opened young women and young 
men have been admitted on an equal basis and each has proven an 
inspiration to the other. 
ea 

DEMOCRACY OF SPIRIT. 

The College believes to be sure that college life is actually living in 
the present. On.the other hand, it believes just as firmly that present 
college life should prepare definitely for responsibilities in life after 
college days are over. Furthermore, in a great democracy like our 
own it stands to reason that democracy of spirit among our student 
body makes possible the best preparation for a democratic citizenship. 

Consequently class distinction is frowned upon, hazing, and secret 
societies, especially Greek letter fraternities, are forbidden, and every 
student is encouraged to make a place for himself of real worth to 
himself and to his community. 


SESSIONS AND TERMS. 


The sessions of the Texas Technological College consist of the reg- 
ular annual session of approximately thirty-six weeks and the summer 
session. ‘The annual session is divided into three terms, each com- 
prising a comparatively distinct unit. The summer session is equal in 
time and amount of work done to any one of the regular session terms. 

At the close of each term, examinations are given and final grades 
for the term recorded. A student may enter at the beginning of any 
term, provided courses are offered that will fit his schedule. 

The winter term for 1926-27 will begin Jannary 3, 1927, and close 
March 19, 1927. The spring term will begin March 21 and close 
June 7, 1927. The summer term will follow, beginning June 8 and 
closing August 27, 1927. 
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REGISTRATION. 


At the beginning of each term a certain amount of time is set aside 
definitely for the registration of students. At that time class and 
other work is suspended and the College gives its entire time to 
properly placing the students. Students are expected to enroll on the 
days set aside for registration, and failure to do so entails the payment 
of a late registration fee. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS. 


Students proposing to enter the College and who come from high 
schools should have a transcript of their high school credits sent to 
the registrar of the Texas Technological College by September Ist of 
the year in which they wish to enroll. This transcript should show 
that the student had been graduated from the high school with not 
fewer than fifteen units and should be signed by the superintendent or 
the high school principal. 


TRANSCRIPT OF COLLEGE CREDITS. 


Students who have attended other colleges and have made good in 
such colleges will be welcomed in Texas Technological College if they 
feel that their particular needs can be better met at this institution. 
In such cases they should have the registrar of the college attended 
send a transcript of their college credits, including entrance units, to 
the Registrar of the Texas Technological College. Such transcript 
should carry with it honorable dismissal from the institution attended, 
and should be forwarded to the College, at least five days before the 
date on which the student expects to enter. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM COLLEGE, 


A student who finds it necessary to withdraw from school before 
the close of the term should apply to the dean of the school in which 
he is registered for permission to withdraw. If the dean is convinced 
that withdrawal is necessary the student will be given honorable dis- 
missal from the College and any unused part of his laboratory fees 
will be returned. 

A student under twenty-one years of age should first consult his 
parents and should bring with him a written statement showing that 
he has his parents’ permission to withdraw. 


EXCESSIVE ABSENCES FROM CLASS. 


Unexcused absences from any class amounting to more than ten per 
cent of the number of class meetings for the term automatically sus- 
pend the student from the classes in which he has the excessive absences, 
with a grade of F in the course. Upon the recommendation of his dean, 
such a student will be permitted to take an examination in the course 
from which he has been dropped. If he passes the examination satis- 
factorily, he will be reinstated. Absences from class are reported to 
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the dean of the school in which the student is enrolled. In the case 
of women enrolled in the School of Liberal Arts reinstatement is made 
through the dean of women. 

DISCIPLINE. 


The discipline of the young women.of the College is in charge of 
the dean of women, whereas the dean of the School of Liberal Arts 
looks after the discipline of the men students. 


SUSPENSION FROM SCHOOL. 


If a student convinces the authorities of the College that he is 
proving an unworthy citizen of the College community and fails to 
react in the right way to the counsel given him, such a student is 
‘dropped from the institution’s class rolls. Such suspension may be 
for the remainder of the term or of the school year, or it may be made 
permanent. In no case are fees remitted to a student suspended from 
school by the College authorities. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


A minimum of two years physical education for women and physical 
training or military training for men is required for graduation from 
the College. Participation in major college sports can be substituted 
for the regular work in physical education or physical training during 
the time engaged in college sports upon the recommendation of the 
coach of the various sports. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS. 


The numbers used for designating the courses are uniform in each 
of the four schools and regularly consist of three digits. Reckoning 
from left to right the first digit designates the college year in Which 
the course is to be taken; the second digit shows the ‘number of credit 
hours carried with the course, while the third digit represents the 
course number. 100-199 regularly represent freshman courses; 200- 


299, sophomore; 300-399, junior; 400 and above show senior courses. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


The marking system used in the College is: A, excellent; B, good; 
C, fair; D, passing; E, condition; Inc., incomplete; F, failure. 

The grade of E is only used in a continuous course and may be 
raised to a passing grade by the student’s making a grade of C or 
better in the succeeding term. 

The grade of Inc. is given in general because of incomplete work in 
a course, and may be raised to a passing grade within one year by the 
completion of the required work. 


GRADE POINT REQUIREMENT FOR GRADUATION. 


To secure any degree in this College a student must receive as many 
grade points as he is required to make term hours. For grade A, 
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three grade points are awarded for each term hour; for grade B, two 
points; for grade C, one point; for grade D, no points. 

No grade points are required or allowed for credits accepted from — 
other institutions, for credits made in this College prior to September 
1, 1926, or for credits made in physical education or physical or mili- 
tary training. A student who has the number of term hours required 
for graduation, but not the corresponding number of grade points, 
may satisfy the grade point requirement by taking additional courses 
until the grade point requirement has been met. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF COLLEGE COURSES. 


For the beginning year, 1925-26, courses were definitely organized 
for the freshman and sophomore years. However, certain students of 
junior standing or above who lacked freshman or sophomore subjects 
enrolled in the College. This year junior courses are regularly sched- 
uled and a number of senior courses are being given due to the in- 
sistent calls for such courses. 


THE FIRST SENIOR CLASS. 


When the enrollment for the fall term was completed it was found 
that some thirty-two students with senior standing were among those 
enrolled. The class has fully organized and plans to constitute the 
first senior class of the Texas Technological College. Several members 
of the class cannot finish the work before the close of the summer term. 
However, it has been agreed that they may do this and yet be counted 
as members of the first graduating class. 


.CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


Special arrangements have been made for correspondence work in 
a limited amount for those persons who cannot attend college and yet 
feel the definite need of making certain college courses. The work 
for the present is largely limited to history, government, economics, 
and education. Persons interested should address Professor J. F. 
McDonald, care of the Texas Technological College. 


THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE. 


For the convenience of the students and faculty the College main- 
tains a bookstore, at which all school books, tablets, pencils, drawing 
sets, etc., may be purchased. The bookstore is located in one of the 
College buildings and is kept open at practically all school hours. 


STUDENT LIFE REGULATIONS. 


Housing Regulations —Students, both men and women, not residing 
with their parents while attending the College, are expected to con- 
duct themselves in a proper and reasonable manner in their rooming 
houses, maintaining at all times conditions suitable for quiet study. 
They are not allowed to room or board at any house not approved by 
the faculty for that purpose. 
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A student who engages room, or room with board, may not change 
his place of residence unless by request of the proprietor, or unless 
given permission to move by the dean to whom he is responsible. 

A student who is sent to the hospital shall continue to pay his room 
rent: in full to the end of the month, and shall pay board in full for 
the first three days. 

The proprietor of a rooming or boarding house on the approved list 
is requested to report any cases of misconduct of such a nature as to 
interfere with the general good order of his house. 


Special Regulations Applying to Women Not Residing with Their 
Parents. 


1. All women students must register their residence with the Dean 
of Women at the time of registration, and will not be allowed to live 
in a house not on the official lst, except by special permission of the 
Dean of Women. 

2. All women students residing in rooming houses and dormitories 
must sign up with the housemother before going out in the evening. 

3. Quiet hours shall be maintained after 8 o’clock every night 
except Friday and Saturday nights, holidays, and whe night preceding 
holidays. 

4, Women students are not expected to attend more than two social 
affairs during the week. They are expected to be in their homes by 
12 o’clock on the night of such parties. Social affairs on nights other 
than Friday and Saturday should be arranged for with the Dean of 
Women. 

5. On all nights other than those specified, women students are 
expected to be in their rooms by 10:30. 

6. All housemothers are requested to cooperate with the Dean of 
Women in furnishing sane, healthful surroundings for the women of 
the College. Cases of illness among women students should be re- 
ported at once to the Dean of Women. 

?. Infractions of rules are to be reported to the Dean of Women. 
Failure to report infractions will necessitate the removal of the house- 
mother’s name from the approved list. 


Official Insts of Rooming Houses.—The College has a standing com- 
mittee on house arrangements for students. This committee attempts 
to furnish a list of approved boarding and rooming places for men 
and women. 

In order to be placed on this lst; the proprietor must be a person 
of good moral character, and must be willing to cooperate with the 
College in carrying out its regulations. The house must be used for 
rooming men or women exclusively, unless such a house is given over 
entirely to married couples. A house should be screened, should have 
sewerage connections, have hot water available in the bathrooms, and 
have adequate heating facilities for bedrooms. There should be a 
parlor available in each girls’ house. Failure on the part of the house- 
holders to provide the accommodations specified should be reported ue 
the housing committee. 
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Housing Accommodations for Men.—Rooming and boarding houses 
are being operated near the campus. Cheri Casa and other dormitories 
have been opened. A lst of approved boarding houses will be furnished 
upon application to the Dean of the School of Liberal Arts. 


Housing Accommodations for Women.—College Inn, a girls’ dormi- 
tory, and boarding and rooming houses are available within a. short 
distance of the College. A list of approved boarding houses will be 
furnished upon application to the Dean of Women. 


ENTRANCE. 


The Registrar of the Texas Technological College has charge of all 
matters relating to admission to any school or schools of the College. 
All communications regarding entrance requirements should be ad- 
dressed to him. 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 


Admission to the College is open to students of good moral character, 
both men and women, who can meet the entrance requirements and are 
able to profit by the work of the College. Applicants should bring 
with them a certificate of successful vaccination for smallpox or be 
vaccinated at their own expense after coming to Lubbock. The Col- 
lege medical fee does not include vaccination privilege. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS. 


Admission to any of the schools of the College requires fifteen high 
school units, among which number must be at least three units of 
English and two of mathematics. Specific requirements for a par- 
ticular school may be found under the discussion for admission require- 
ments for each school, e. g., engineering, agriculture, etc. | 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE. 


Graduates of accredited high schools presenting a minimum of fifteen 
units will be admitted to the freshman class of the College without 
examination. For unconditional admission to a particular school of 
the College the required units for admission to that school must be 
included in the list of credits offered from the high school. 


SUBJECTS AND UNITS ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION. 


A unit implies nine months of high school study of five class periods 

a week at least forty minutes long, constituting approximately one- 
fourth of a year’s work. 

Prescribed. 
English, 3 Algebra, 1 

Plane Geometry, 1 | 

(For additional prescribed units see entrance requirements for vari- 
ous schools or colleges. )* 


*Not more than four units in vocational subjects may be used. 
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Complete List. 


Advanced Arithmetic, 4 | Latin, 2 to 4 

Agriculture, $ to 1 Mechanical Drawing, $ to 4 

Advertising, $ Modern History, 1 

Ancient History, 1 Music, 1 to 4 

Algebra, 1 or 2 Office Practice, 4 

American History, $ to 1 Physics, 1 

Art, 1 to 4 Plane Geometry, 1 

Botany, 1 Physiography, 4 

Bookkeeping, 1 to 14 Physiology and Hygiene, 4 to 1 
— Biology, 1 Public Speaking, 4 to 1 

Bible, $ to 1 Psychology, 4 

Chemistry, 1 Retail Selling, 4 

Commercial Arithmetic, 4 Salesmanship, 4 

Commercial Geography, 4 Spanish, 2 to 4 

Civics, 4 to 1 Solid Geometry, 4 

Commercial Law, 4 School Management, 4 

Design, 3 to 1 Sociology, 4 

English, 2 to 4 Stenography and 

Economics, $ . Typewriting, 1 to 2 

English History, 4 to 1 Shop Work, 4 to 4 

French, 2 to 4 Trigonometry, 4 

German, 2 to 4 Typewriting, 4 

General Science, 1 Vocationa! Agriculture, 1 to 4 

Home Economics, $ to 4 World History, 1 

Hygiene and Home Nursing, 4 Loology, 1 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION. 


Students who have not been graduated from fully accredited high 
schools have the privilege of presenting themselves for entrance exam- 
inations, passing which they will be admitted to the freshman class. 

In the spring each year entrance examinations are held throughout 
the State under the supervision of the State Department of Education. 
The examinations held in May are conducted in each county and the 
papers are graded by the State Department at Austin. Subjects suc- 
cessfully passed and certified to by the State Department will be ac- 
cepted for entrance to the Texas Technological College provided they 
are subjects that meet our requirements. 

At the opening of the fall term each year and at the beginning of 
the winter term, the College gives entrance examinations to those who 
need credits for entrance. The examination for the winter term of 
1927 is as follows: | 
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SCHEDULE OF ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 
Winter Term 1926-27. 
Thursday, December 30. 


Forenoon: Afternoon : 

8 :00-10 :00 10 :00-12 :00 1 :00-3 :00 3 :00-5 :00 
English - Economics Algebra Manual Training 
Biology Stenography Agriculture | Zoology 
Botany Typewriting Sociology Commercial Geog. 

Friday, December 31. 
8 :00-10 :00 10 :00-12 :00 1:00-3:00 3 :00-5 :00 
Amer. History Public Speaking French Dom. Art. 
Modern and Chemistry German Dom. Science 

Medieval Hist. Physics Spanish Drawing 

Physiology Latin Civics 

Saturday, January 1. 
8 :00-10 :00 10 :00-12:00 1:00-3 :00 
Plane Geom. Amer. History | Advanced Arith. 
Solid Geom. Eng. History Gen. Science 
Trigonometry Bookkeeping Physiography 

Com. Law 


BY STATE TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE. 


Applicants holding a State teacher’s certificate based on State exam- 
inations will receive credit in proportion to the number of acceptable 
subjects taken for the certificate. 

Students holding teachers’ certificates granted by the State Board 
of Education are requested to submit their reports from the State Board 
of Examiners and they will be given credit for affilated subjects on 
which they have passed the State examinations. 


BY INDIVIDUAL APPROVAL. 


At the discretion of the dean of the particular school, mature stu- 
dents (twenty-one years of age or over) may be admitted to College 
classes without having met the formal entrance requirements. An 
applicant for admission on individual approval will fill out the special 
application blank, write a composition of not less than five hundred 
words, and show by whatever other means the dean requires that likely 
he is able to make the courses for which he wishes to enroll. Before 
becoming a candidate for a degree, he will be expected to have met 
the entrance requirements and be regularly enrolled in College. 


ADMISSION WITH CONDITIONS. 


To enroll in the College a student must offer by examination or cer- 
tificate, fifteen high school units or their equivalent. Included in the 
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fifteen must be three units of English, two of a foreign language and 
one each in plane geometry and algebra if the student enters without 
conditions. However, if he is able to present fifteen accredited units 
which do not include either the foreign language or the mathematics, 
he may be admitted to the freshman class provided the conditions are 
all removed by examination or otherwise before he can be enrolled’ in 
any sophomore courses in the College. The first course in any of the 
foreign language courses (131, 132, 133) may be used to absolve the 
two entrance units in this language, but of course it cannot at the same 
time earn college credits. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 


Students transferring from other colleges of equal standing of the 
Texas Technological College will be given full credit for all courses 
taken in such colleges, provided such courses or their equivalent are 
given for credit at the Texas Technological College. Wherever there 
is doubt about certain courses, the matter should be taken up with the 
dean of the school in which credit is desired. 


PRE-BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, PRE-MEDICAL, AND PRE-LAW 
REQUIREMENTS. 


While Texas Technological College does not have a school of law 
or of medicine, it offers college courses preparatory to admission to reg- 
ular schools of medicine and of law. Business administration courses 
are given in the School of Liberal Arts of this College. 


STUDIES PREPARATORY TO LAW. 


The minimum requirement for: admission in any standard law school 
is fifteen (15) entrance units, as prescribed by the College of Liberal 
Arts, and two full years of college work (10 courses). ‘One of these 
courses must be in English and one in government or economics. 

The following curriculum is recommended for students who con- 
template the study of law: 

Freshman year: English; a foreign language; history; government; 
mathematics or a natural science. 

Sophomore year: English, the third quarter of which may be public 
speaking; a second course in the foreign language begun in the fresh- 
man year; American history; economics; government. 

Junior year: If the student desires to take a third year of work 
preparatory to the study of law, which is always desirable, the work 
should be selected mainly from the social science group, and should 
include psychology or philosophy. 


STUDIES PREPARATORY TO MEDICINE. 


The minimum entrance requirements are fifteen standard units as 
prescribed by the School of Liberal Arts and a minimum of two full 
years of college work. The following curriculum is recommended for 
students who plan to study medicine: 
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Freshman Y ear. 


English 131, 132, 133. 
German 131, 132, 133 or 
French. 131, 132, 138. 
Government 131, 132, 133. 
Chemistry, 141, 142, 143. 
Zoology 141, 142, 143. 
Sophomore Year. 


English 231, 232, 233. 

Foreign language begun in freshman year. (Course 231, 232, 233.) 
Chemistry 343, 344, 345. 

Physics 141, 142, 143. 

Zoology 241, 242, 423. 


Junior and Senior Years. 
Specific suggestions will be added at a later time. 


PRE-BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


The entrance requirements are the same as they are for law and - 
medicine. College courses leading to business administration are as 
follows: 


1. English 131, 132, 133 and either Journalism 184, 135, 136, or 
English 231, 232, 233, 
2. One course in mathematics. 
3. One course in government. 
4. One course in economics. 
5.. One course in science. 
6. One course in psychology, or two-thirds of a course in psychology 
d one-third of a course in philosophy. 
7. One course in business administration. 
8. One course elective. 


an 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


Specific requirements for graduation from the various schools will 
be found under this heading in the discussion given by the schools of 
this College. 

In general, the completion of a certain number of required courses, 
together with certain elective courses with a definite sequence arrange- 
ment, constitutes graduation requirement. 

The term course means the equivalent of three recitation hours per 
week throughout the full year of thirty-six weeks. In some instances 
the expression “credit hours’ is used. A credit hour signifies the 
equivalent of one recitation hour per week for a term of twelve weeks. 
Nine credit hours equal one course. 

Furthermore, students in any of the rhiools of the College who are 
found to be notably deficient. in the fundamentals of English com- 
position will be required, under the direction of the Department of 
English, to remove such deficiency before graduation. 
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SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


STATEMENT OF AIM. 


The School of Liberal Arts aims to afford its students a liberal edu- 
cation in the humanities and sciences. It offers opportunity also to 
students who wish to prepare for the schools of law, medicine, business 
administration and other schools. The work of the freshman and 
sophomore years can be so shaped as to include definite requirements 
for admission to any of the schools above named. Students expecting 
to enter a profession should consult with the Dean of the School of 
Liberal Arts at the end of their freshman year relative to the best way 
of combining their college and professional work. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


Entrance Requirements. 


i ne ad Oly oR IR aa i era a a 3 units 
MRL aS ELD TE OTS 9 SS eo Re 2 units 
3. Mathematics. 

Plane Geometry 1 

CNRS TTS phe ATA pi BRN ERS a el i eae er Re a 2 units 


4, Two from either 
(a) History, Civics, Economics, Sociology, or 
(b) Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Gen- 
eral Biology, General Science, Physiography, etc.2 units 


5. From the group not chosen under (4).................. 1 unit 
6. From any accredited high school subjects, not more than 

four of which may be vocational subjects............. 5 units 

COAL Maem amet. dete igecres sis ana Mey iNts Gat ulers Soy tS. 5 15 units 


_A list of the subjects and units accepted for admission will be found 
on page 
REQUIREMENTS IN THE COLLEGE. 


Wy, UD VENTS ss aa Feat RA yee oF ate mE aS 2 courses 2 courses 
(One-third of the second year course may be 
taken in public speaking.) 
POU OME TRADE TIO LCST. Fk Ns 5 ae kgs date dees 2 courses 
If three or four units have been offered in 
high school and the same language is 


Caneiined a collere can Hee aa OL 1 course 
*3. Social Science: history, ‘government, economics, 
STOTT SQ SOMME, “8b e rok SORE SUPRA GCP REIS: 2 courses 
If three units have been offered in high 
BOLO Menara tere. ewe. Guat; fee wae ee 48s 1 course 


*If two courses are required they may not both be taken in the same field. 
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4.) Mathematica ova ite Swot tls aise weenie mame 1 course 
If three units have been offered in high 3 
school iiyetin.. See ete eee eee eae % course 
*5, Science (must be laboratory science)........ 2 courses 


If two units (3 if general or introductory 
science is included) have been offered in 


hieheschool iin: 29 See mide eee ae nee 1 course 

6... PsychologyrorsP hilosophiy. uae eee ee 4 course 4 course 
Oba eine roo koaks sen eperunee aetna 94 courses 6 courses 

WO Phrysteal  eadice cio yrs traces ee ca rene 2 years 2 years 


In the School of Liberal Arts only one degree is conferred, the 
Bachelor of Arts degree (B. A.) In order to receive this degree the 
candidate must have met the entrance requirements, have been reg- 
ularly enrolled in this College, and must have completed the following 
courses : 


1. Englsh, two courses; the last third of the second course may 
be taken in public speaking. 
"2. Mathematics, one full course. If three units of mathematics 
were offered in high school, two-thirds of a course in college will 
satisfy the requirements. 


3. Social science, two courses. If three units were offered in high 
school, one college course will meet the requirement. Provided if two 
courses are required they may not both be taken in the same subject. 

4. Foreign language, two courses. If three or four units have been 
offered in high school and the same language is continued in college, 
one course will meet the requirement. 


5. Sciences, two courses. If two units of science were offered in 
high school (three if general or introductory science is included) one 
college course will meet the requirements. Provided, if two courses 
are required they may not both be taken in the same subject. 


6. Philosophy or psychology, one-third course. 

7. Additional courses. to make the sum total of twenty courses ex- 
clusive of physical or military training, two years of which must be 
taken without college credit. 

8. As a part of the requirements in (6) there must be a major 
sequence, consisting of at least three advanced courses in one subject and 
in addition one minor of two advanced courses or two minors of one 
advanced course each. In each case the major and minor subjects 
ought to be selected in conference with the departments concerned. 


9. A minimum residence of one year at the Texas Technological 
College and if only one year is given to this College it should be the 
senior year. 

10. Two years’ work in physical education. 

The specific scholastic requirements are summed up as follows: 


*If two courses are required they may not both be taken in the same field. 
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COURSES FOR FRESHMAN YEAR. 


For all liberal arts students except pre-medical, pre-law, and pre- 
business administration students. 
1. English. 
2. Any three of the following: 
Foreign language. 
Mathematics. 
Science. 
Social science. 
3. <A fifth subject in (2) or elective. 


COURSES FOR SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


1. Any of the curriculum constants not already completed. 
2. Courses in the degree group which the student may elect; the 
following degree groups are suggested: 
English. 
Foreign language. 
Mathematics. 
Science. 
Social science. 


COURSES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS. 


Continue the degree group selected which, must include a major of 
three advanced courses in one subject, together with a minor of two 
advanced courses in one subject or one advanced course in each of two 
subjects. 

The total number of: term-hours for graduation is one hundred and 
eighty-six, including six term-hours of physical education or physical 
or military training. 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


FACULTY. 


Paut W. Horn, A. M., LL. D., 
President. 


Witiiam J. Miuusr, E. E., 8. M. In E, E., 
Dean of Engineering and Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


Epmonp W. Camp, B. S., 
Professor of Textile Engineering. 


CarL L. SvENSEN, B. 8., M. E., 
Professor of Engineering Drawing. 


JAMES H. MurpouaH, S. B., 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. 


Grorce L. Tuvs, B. 8. In M. E., M. E., 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


EpGar G. SHELTON, B. 8S. in AROH., 
Associate Professor of Architecture. 


J. CoyNE HARDGRAVE, 
Instructor in Engineering Shopwork. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS. 


JAMES |B; ‘BIGGORS S18 (coo uae eee aie eee Civil Engineering 
JOHN Boy els /ocdie se. eet) ea os nana a Cwil Hngineering 
TION. SPARK SSS 28 ce A ee a ieee eae Civil Engineering 
JACK ER MADDOX... cis o 20h. ues os Oe eek cee Engineering Drawing 
WitiiaAM EH. STREET..... aia: shes Cote Men YO a a Engineering Drawing 


‘1. History and Buildings—The importance of the school of En- 
gineering in the Texas -Technological College is stressed in the first 
section of the bill by which the Thirty-eighth Legislature established 
this institution. It is here pointed out that the commercial develop- 
ment of our State depends largely upon the opportunities for students 
to obtain thorough training in engineering and manufacturing fields. 

In accordance with the importance of this School, the second largest 
building on the campus is the first unit of the Engineering group, with 
a floor area of approximately 27,000 square feet. This building was 
designed to eventually house only the Department of Textile Engineer- 
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ing, but for the first year it will serve for all work in the School of 
Engineering. The first unit of the Engineering Building proper is 
expected to be built in the near future. 


2. Purpose.—The aim and purpose of the School of Engineering is 
to turn out men who are thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of 
all engineering work and specialized in one particular line only to the 
extent that experience appears to demand as a minimum. In other 
words, the course of study in the School of Engineering is planned with 
the view of giving the student the essential basic training which he 
cannot get after graduation and leaving a large part of his specializa- 
tion to his later professional employment. Experience has shown this 
type of training to produce the most successful engineers. 

One of the prime essentials of an engineer is character. Recognizing 
this fact, the engineering instruction at all times aims to emphasize the 
qualities of honesty, loyalty, thoroughness, and industry. Engineering 
has taken its rightful place as one of the learned professions, and for 
this reason the course of study is designed to foster a spirit of culture 
and ethics. From the foregoing it may be summarized that the ideal 
product of the Engineering School is a logical thinker who is a man of 
character, culture, and professional attitude with capacity and love for 
work, and with a substantial knowledge of facts in his chosen field. 


3. Untform Freshman Year.—All Engineering students are required 
to take identical work throughout the Freshman year. This is done in 
order that the student may have the opportunity of becoming more 
familiar with the courses of instruction and the possibilities after grad- 
uation in the various branches of engineering before he chooses his 
professional course. 

To aid the student in the proper selection of his professional work, 
lectures on the scope and opportunities of the various branches of the 
profession will be given by practicing engineers. 


4. Courses Offered in 1926-1927.—All Freshman, Sophomore, and 
Junior courses in the School of Engineering will be offered during 
1926-1927. Senior work will not be offered until 1927-1928. 


5. Field for Graduates.—The field of engineering open to the en- 
gineering graduate is too broad, and the opportunities which it presents 
are too numerous to be presented in the space of this bulletin. En- 
gineering has been defined as “The art of directing the great sources 
of power in nature for the use and convenience of man,” which indicates 
employment in development of natural resources, manufacturing, and 
commerce. 

The engineering student upon graduation usually spends a period of 
time in apprentice or subordinate positions, securing experience and 
preparing himself for the most important work of the executive, the 
designer, the consulting engineer, the teacher, or the operator, ete. For 
a number of years the demand for engineering graduates by the in- 
dustries has considerably exceeded the supply. 

An engineering training is becoming more and more recognized as a 
desirable preparation for a general commercial career, as it develops a 
mathematical and analytical type of mind, and demands systematic and 
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methodical work. For this reason many engineering graduates even- 
tually hold important executive positions. 


6. Admission.—The requirements for admission to the School of 
Engineering are the same as those for the School of Liberal Arts, with 
the following exceptions: 

(1) Two credits must be offered in Algebra. | 

(2) If Solid Geometry is not offered as an entrance credit, it must 

be completed before the Sophomore year. No college credit 
is given for Solid Geometry. 

(3) Instead of a foreign language two units may be presented in 

laboratory sciences or one unit in Science and one-half unit 
each in Solid Geometry and Trigonometry. 


7. Regulations —The regulations governing the students of the 
School of Liberal Arts apply to the students in the School of En- 
gineering. 

An exception is made in the matter of grading. Due to the nature 
of Engineering courses, the grade of incomplete is given only when a 
student is prevented from completing his work in a course by causes 
beyond his control. 


8. The Credit Hour.—Three hours per week of student time, as in- 
dicated by the various courses, is called a “credit hour.” Hach recita- 
tion calls for two hours preparation, thus making each recitation per 
week equal to one credit hour. LEach three-hour laboratory period per 
week, if self contained, is one credit hour. The middle digit of any 
course number indicates the credit hours. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES. 


Upon the completion of the uniform Freshman year’s work in en- 
gineering, which consists of elementary courses in Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, Chemistry, Physics, Engineering Drawing and Physical Training, 
. the student usually makes a selection of the professional degree toward 
which he desires to work. 


The Sophomore year’s work in engineering continues the subjects 
begun in the Freshman year and also includes at least one professional 
course in the department of engineering selected. 


Work in the Junior and Senior years is largely done on standard 
professional courses as offered in the various departments of the School 
of Engineering. 

For a detailed summary and description of the subjects which must 
be completed to earn each degree in engineering, a copy of an annual 
catalog should be consulted. 


(1) 


(4) 


(5) 
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DEGREES OFFERED. 


Department of Architecture: 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Architecture and Bach- 
elor of Science in Architectural Engineering are awarded upon 
the completicn of the prescribed curricula. 


Department of Civil Engineering: 
The degree of Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering is 
awarded upon completion of the prescribed curricula. 


Department of Electrical Engineering : 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 
is awarded upon completion of the prescribed curricula. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering : 
The degree of Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering 
. * . . . 
is awarded upon completion of the prescribed curricula. 


Department of Textile Engineering: 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Textile Engineering is 
awarded upon completion of the prescribed curricula. 
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SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


FACULTY. 


Pauw, W.) Horne A. Me Gh De 
President. 


Arruur Henry Lemicn, M. S., 
Dean of Agriculture and Professor of Agronomy. 


WeENzEL LovIs STANGEL, M. S., 
Professor of Anwmal Husbandry. 


CuHArLes. Harotp Manoney, M. S., 
Associate Professor of Horticulture. 


Ray C. Mowery, B. S., 
Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 


FY I. DAaBLBERG, Boss 
Superintendent of Farms. 


Yd. SATREN JD V cele 
Lecturer in Veterinary Medicine. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS. 


JoHN BurrovueuHs, Assistant in Anmal Husbandry. 
‘ ‘ 


C. L. WEAvER, Assistant in Agronomy. 


Texas in general, and Western Texas almost exclusively, depends 
upon agriculture for a livelihood. The availability of instruction in 
those subjects which have to do with sane, practical agriculture is 
fundamental to the prosperity and continued development in a State 
whose principal industries, even aside from agriculture, are in general 
- dependent upon agriculture. 

The purpose of the courses of study outlined herewith is to meet 
the needs of those who desire to prepare themselves for service and life 
in some part of the agricultural organization of this country as a whole. 
Courses are accordingly offered for those who expect to operate farms 
or ranches, those who purpose to enter technical and scientific profes- 
sions bearing directly on agriculture, and also for those who desire to 
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live in and be a part of a community in which the basic industry is agri- 
culture. In all these courses it is felt that sympathy with and under- 
standing of agricultural subjects and problems are essential to the in- 
telligent citizen. 

A man may acquire experience in farming by working at farming 
as a trade. Such practical experience is necessarily very limited, and 
is acquired slowly and expensively. A more systematic and broader 
knowledge of the subject acquired at a reasonable expense is obtainable 
in college, and at the same time the student obtains education in many 
of the so-called cultural subjects which broaden his outlook on life and 
make him more fit for the discharge of his duties to the State and to 
the community in which he lives. 

A good education for one engaged in any of the various branches of 
agriculture necessitates that part of the cultural subjects of the usual 
college course be replaced by those which have a direct bearing on 
agriculture. 

The scientific and technical subjects studied are fundamental. In the 
latter years of the student’s work, the scientific and agricultural sub- 
jects have both a more specific application to agriculture, and a more 
fundamental bearing on certain special lines of work which the student 
may desire to pursue as a life work. 


EQUIPMENT FOR FIELD INSTRUCTION. 


The School of Agriculture is equipped with a farm comprising ap- 
proximateiy 700 acres of pasture land and 964 acres of farm lands, in- 
eluding small pastures, making a total of approximately 1664 acres. In 
addition to the farm the campus proper covers 320 acres, which is avail- 
able for demonstration and instructional purposes especially in some 
branches of Horticulture. 

Part of the farm land is devoted to the et ier of live stock for 
purely instructive purposes. The balance is being developed for instruc- 
tional purposes as rapidly as possible, pending which time part of it is 
leased. Equipment for farming is available and is selected to serve 
also for the purpose of instruction. 


FIELD FOR GRADUATES. 


There is a constant demand for men trained in specialized lines of 
agriculture as well as for men to enter professions wherein a basic 
agricultural education is required. The School of Agriculture will 
assist its graduates in securing employment if desired. Among the 
lines of work usually open to graduates are the following positions: 

Farmers and farm managers; marketing agents; managers of co- 
operative associations; teachers in colleges, academies and high schools; 
extension experts in agricultural colleges, railroads and land companies ; 
government and experiment station lines of research work; horticultural 
experts; poultry experts; feed inspecting, etc. ; county agents ; assistants 
in seed houses; agricultural writing for farm journals; plant patholo- 
gists, and entomologists trained in agriculture. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


The School of Agriculture requires fifteen standard entrance unit 
credits from an accredited high school or entrance by examination. 
The units acceptable to meet the entrance requirements are: 


1. English Peon i oe eRe ar eae erga a 3 units - 
2. Mathematics: 
Algebras. 6 Qu oe Sandia OR oan a annem 1 unit 
Plane Geometry .25.2.ahe. oe 2 eee 1 unit 


And ten units selected fom the following: 
3. Social sciences, such as: 
History, civics, economics, sociology, etc., 
two units if only one is selected in 
group four, but if two are selected in 
group four then one unit from group 
LO PeC> Soe ec inc ory oar aie ae eae 2 or 1 unit 
4. Science, such as: 
Botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, geol- 
ogy, general science, physiology, etc., 
two units if only one is selected in group 
three, but if two are selected in group 
three then one unit in group four..2 or 1 unit 
5. Any other standard units, but not more than 
four can be vocational subjects.......... 7 units 


Total’ ieee ee 15 units 


If the student cannot present the necessary two units in mathematics, 
but can present a total of fifteen units that are otherwise satisfactory, 
he may be admitted to the Freshman class, provided the conditions are 
all removed by examination, or otherwise, before he can be enrolled in 
any Sophomore course in the College. 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


Any candidate for a degree in agriculture must have had at least 
‘slx months farm or nursery experience in labor or management during 
the recent years of his life. A formal statement giving information 
regarding this experience must be filed in the dean’s office previous to 
‘the first term of the candidate’s senior year. If the statement does not 
Yeceive approval the candidate will be required to satisfy this require- 
ment before continuing his studies. Cooperation in securing employ- 
ment on approved farms and ranches is offered by the department to 
the end that, when desired, summer employment may be made to serve 
the purpose of this requirement. 


SUBSTITUTION FOR FAILURE IN REQUIRED WORK. 


A student who has a failing grade on his record in any required sub- 
ject of the course must remove this grade by satisfactory repetition of 
the class work or be allowed to substitute other work by the faculty of 
the School of Agriculture before he will be graduated. If this failing 
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gerade is in a subject which is a prerequisite to other studies, this grade 
must be removed before the latter course may be attempted. 


MAJOR LINES OF WORK. 


Specialized courses of study are offered in Animal Husbandry, Agron- 
omy, and Horticulture. A four-year course is also given in General 
Agriculture. While the curricula as scheduled are believed to be suffi- 
cient to cover the needs of the average students, it is possible to com- 
bine various portions of the work of two or more of them so that an 
even more specialized preparation may be secured. In special cases 
permission will be granted to combine the work of two or more depart- 
ments. For those who are not certain what particular branch of the 
profession they will follow, it is advised that the general courses be 
adhered to. Substitutions and combinations will be permitted only 
when there is good evidence that the student desiring such work is prac- 
tically certain to foilow the branch selected. In any case where modi- 
fications are granted, the degree will be based on the course in which 
the major part of the work was taken. Substitution of technical work 
for the required general cultural work in the course will not be permitted. 


TEACHERS CERTIFICATES. 


By substituting proper courses in Hducation and Englsh for work 
in the courses in Agriculture, the student may be granted teachers’ 
certificates good for from four years in elementary schools to as much 
as a permanent high school certificate, depending on how much of the 
required work he has satisfactorily completed. Such substitution can 
be arranged for him by the joint approval of the dean of the School 
of Agriculture and the dean of the School of Liberal Arts. 


WORK OFFERED TO STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE OTHER SCHOOLS. 


Courses with special appeal to students interested in Rural Eco- 
nomics, Journalism, Administration, Home Economics, Textile En- 
gineering, and Rural Teaching are offered either as required subjects 
_ or as electives in the agriculture curricula and provision made, when- 
ever possible, to accommodate students from other parts of the College. 
When prerequisites are required, these conditions are inflexible. 


DEGREES. 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture will be conferred 
upon completion of the prescribed courses in the School of Agriculture, 
with majors in General Agriculture, Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, 
and Horticulture, as outlined on pages 107 to 110 of the first annual 
catalog. 

No senior courses will be offered in the year 1926-1927 in the School 
of Agriculture. 
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SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS. 


PACU EY. 


Paun W. Horn, AvM., LL.D. 
President. 


MARGARET W. WEEKS, M. S., 
Dean and Professor of Nutrition. 


JONNIE Hempnitt McCrery, M. A., 
Professor and Head of Foods Department. 


Mapet DEANE Erwin, M. A., 
_ Associate Professor and Head of Clothing Department. 


DorotHy McFariang, M. A., 
. Adjunct Professor of Clothing. 


. Karrerine Harper, M. A, : 
Director of the Cafeteria and Instructor in Foods. 


THE PURPOSE, 


The School of Home Economics of the Texas Technological College 
offers to young women a college curriculum in which scientific courses 
and. practical work are closely woven with the familiar subjects of the 
college course; the aim being that the students who complete the course 
shall have the culture and broad-mindedness which is the asset of the | 
college trained woman, together with the practical knowledge and scien- 
tific training necessary to the home-maker of today. 

In addition to the vocation of the home-maker the School of Home 
Economics aims to train students for specific vocations. The four 
majors outlined below are planned with the idea of stressing the stu- 
dents’ major interests. The first year is essentially the same regard- 
less of what major the student may select. 


1. General Home Economics.—Designed to meet the needs of the 
student who wishes general training for the home rather than for pro- 
fessional use. 


2. Teacher Training in Home Economics.—For the student. who 
wishes to prepare herself for the profession of teacher of home eco- 
nomics in the high schools of the State. 


3. Foods and Nutrition.—For the student who wishes more inten- 
sive training along the lines of food and nutrition than is given in 
the preceding majors. A student may prepare herself by choosing suit- 
able electives for such positions as (a) teacher of foods and nutrition; 
(b) dietitian; (c) lunchroom for institutional manager; (d) nutrition 
worker in organizations promoting health. 
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4. Clothing and Design.—Intended for the student who wishes more 
intensive training along the lines of clothing and design. A student 
- with this major may prepare herself for such positions as (a) a teacher 
of clothing and applied design; (b) dressmaker; (c) milliner; (d) 
work in department stores, such as textile buyer or shoppers’ adviser. 


ADMISSION. 


Admission requirements to the School of Home Economics of the 
Texas Technological College are similar to the general admission re- 
quirements of other schools in the College. 

Admission may be by any one of the three methods following: 

A. Upon presentation of a certificate of graduation from an ac- 
credited secondary school. 

B. Upon successful examination in the entrance subjects. 

C. Upon individual approval. 

Fifteen units are required for admission to full freshman standing, 
as follows: 


PELE AR a ae inte ahaa’, Biv ius ele « eh a 3 units 
LTeI OH SUANOUa eee etd OS ead: 2 units 
LCI ete hE A aa ac ale dle ke 2 units 
Plane Geometry 1 
Algebra 1 
Se OeCries ei tielyvonma Ghia tt Ginx cb ot eS Siny 2 units 


4, (a) History,’ civics, economics, sociology, or 
(b) Botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, eeol- 
ogy, general biology, ete. 


5. From the group not chosen under (4)...... 1 unit 
6. From any accredited high school subjects, not 
more than four of w hich may be v Mee 

ARTES La Soy aan) TEN ae Si a ee 5 units 

ANU RRS O25 SEE eae Es PM Je crate 15 units 


Students who have not the units in foreign language to present for 
entrance will schedule two-years of foreign language in order to make 
up the deficiency. The extra year will be used to absolve the entrance 
requirement. 

Students desiring to enter by examinations may take the examinations 
given under the supervision of the State Department of Education in 
the month of May each year. Full entrance examinations will be held 
at the College on September 16-18. 

A candidate over twenty-one years of age, who has not recently at- 
tended school, and who cannot satisfy the entrance requirements in . 
full may be admitted to the freshman class without examination, pro- 
vided she can satisfy the Dean of the School of Home Economics that 
she can profit by the instruction to be given in the freshman class. 

The Bachelor of Science degree will be granted upon the satisfactory 
completion of any one of the curricula outlined in detail on pages 124 
to 129 of the first annual catalog. 
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TECH STUDENTS FIND MANY AVENUES OF SUPPORT IN 
WORKING THEIR WAYS TO EDUCATION. 


(Written by ©. W. Ratliff, a student of Texas Technological College, 
and a member of the staff of the Lubbock Avalanche-Journal.) 


“Hi, boy, where are you working this year?” 

“Oh, same old job.” 

Such was the greeting of two Tech students just after returning to 
school this year. 

All matters pertaining to classes, courses and the general idea of 
getting an education are thrown aside by the students nowadays in 
order to provide some way of earning their expenses through college. 
The others come secondarily and as soon as the job has been secured. 


17% WORK THEIR WAY. 


Do many of the Tech students earn their expenses? A recent check- 
up of the number earning all their way through school, made by the 
employment bureau at the Tech showed that 177 students were mak- 
ing all their way through school. Many more earn a part, totaling to 
groups to over 300. Their quest for education has led them to seek 
employment in many business houses and homes of the city and when 
these places are exhausted some original plan of support is devised. 
This leads to student enterprises. 

Of which a number exist around the Tech campus. One of the 
first to be established near the Tech campus was the student tailor 
shop. ‘Two students who needed expenses for their education set to 
work on the shop and soon after opening up had a thriving business. 
At present they have several students employed, and although unable 
to attend school this term are laying plans for attendance in the 
winter term. 

GIRLS ARE ACTIVE, TOO. 


Two. girls, hearing of the Tech from far off Corpus Christi, ventured 
out here the past summer and established a business to pay their way 
through school. The Las Marias Shop, one of the most popular shops 
near the campus, is now enjoying an excellent patronage and the girls 
are laying plans for a bigger shop next year. 

One student who worked in a photographer’s shop last year now has 
one of his own place of business and mingles his pictures with his classes. 

The orchestra is one of the most popular student enterprises of the 
- Tech and one that pays the students well. The dances afford a live- 
lihood for the players and numerous engagements from out of town 
are made by the boys. The Lubbock Hotel has an orchestra composed 
of Tech students who play every day at the dinner meal. The Tech 
Toreadors, the oldest jazz musical organization of the Tech, is com- 
posed of students: who are working hard for their education and also 
advancing their musical ability. The college cafeteria has an orchestra 
which is composed of students, who play at the noon meal for a part 
of their expenses. 


AVENUES OF SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS dt 


BUSINESS MEN HELP. 


And these student enterprises are not the only means of the students 
securing an education. Employes of virtually every business house in 
town attend the Tech and these houses are well represented. There are 
dry goods salesmen, shoe salesmen, soda dispensers, collectors, clerks, 
bookkeepers, and other positions which the students are able to work in. 
In the roll call made by the employment bureau the following voca- 
tions avere represented: ‘Tailors and solicitors, 8; soda dispensers, 11; 
janitors, 22; student assistants, 34; clerks, 16; waiters, 20; domestic 
work, 21; stenographers, 14; hospital work, 5; express work, 1; rail- 
road work, 1; barbers, 4; gin work, 2; Coca-Cola helpers, 2; photog- 
raphers, 2; dairy, 17; chauffeurs and bus drivers, 4; service station 
helpers, 6; radio experts, life insurance salesmen, 2; delivery boy, 1; 
printers, 6; experiment farm work, 3; bakery work, 2; electrician, 1; 
newspaper work, 5; orchestras, 18; elevator boys, 4; campus work, 8, 
and other numerous odd jobs. 

The College affords a great source for student employment and a 
goodly number draw a check from the business office each month. 
Student assistants are the most numerous workers at the College, 
there being 34 in all; janitors and campus work come next with 22; 
dairy next with 17, and the cafeteria and 8 students in its organiza- 
tion. ‘Then, too, there is the odd jobs around the barns and farms. 
which students are used at throughout the term. 


THEY WASH DISHES, TOO. 


The boarding houses and dormitories furnish another source for the 
employment: Washing dishes, waiting tables, cleaning rooms, caring 
for yards and other work gathers a number of students from the work- 
ing class. One student got his room paid for a certain length of time 
at his boarding house by soliciting boarders for the place and drawing 
a commission. 

The homes of the city furnish another source for student employ- 
ment. One student, who was a prominent member of the working 
force last year, now has a plan of assisting the ladies of the town serve 
in their parties, and he is fast developing into a culinary artist. 

The business section affords the greatest means of employment for 
the students and is one of the greatest outlets for the student employ- 
ment. ‘There is hardly a business house in town that does not have some 
Tech student in it working for his expenses through the school. A 
number of them have more than one representative of the Tech in 
their midst. 

The wholesale district is another outlet for student employment and 
has a number working there. 


THEY WORK ALL HOURS. 


Perhaps there is never an hour of the day or night when some 
student is not awake and working, earning the money that will pay 
for his education through the Tech. There are a goodly number who 
work at night until after midnight. They are followed ON the dairy 
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hounds, who get up in the wee hours and begin the milking at the 
College barn. ; 

Sleep never seems to worry them much and they lose much of it. 
It is rumored that a major part of the lost sleep is gained back during 
the class hours while the professor is busily engaged in pouring out 
his regular lecture on some unknown subject to the stude, who loses 
interest and falls into his daily snooze. 


THEY ENJOY IT. 


And the working students enjoy it, although they have a hard time 
in making both ends meet. Of course there is the ever-present desire 
~ to get out and “air” with the rest of the students, and he who works 
misses a bit of the social hfe of the Tech, although it is made up at 
various intervals. There is time between classes ta cultivate a friend- 
ship with the other fellows and the students do not fail to take ad- 
vantage of his period. | 

The prevailing spirit of democracy at the Tech keeps the ror 
student on the level with the other students of the College and in 
many instances the working student is one of the leading members 
of every crganization. 

And of the technical jobs, the radio expert, a student who goes out 
for a concern here in town and sells and demonstrates the machines 
is the most expert in his line; then there is the electrician, the baker, 
the stenographer, photographer, and the printer, who have a definite © 
trade and which can be followed after they leave school here. Many 
of the students will continue the work they are doing in college, while 
others will pursue the work which carries them through college. ‘The 
Tech is merely fitting them for a better view of hfe and a better 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the game of life. 

* * * 


(The faculty of the Texas Technological College is glad to do every- 
thing in its power to help secure for students positions by which they 
may make their expenses in whole or in part. Professor Cecil Horne 
of the Department of English is chairman of the Committee on Stu- 
‘dent Employment.) 


-~ 0 COLLEGE MOTHER, BEAUTIFUL. 


(College yin of Pore Technological Galles’ @ sung to the music of 
| “America the Beautiful.”’) , 


1 


O College Mother, Beautiful, 
Bete a4 Our hearts go out to thee 
aah We raise our voices in a prayer 
| - For thy prosperity. 
Ny O College Mother, Beautiful, 
| Long be thy life and blest, 
May God crown all thy nights and Days 
- With love and joy and rest! 


4 


O College Mother, Beautiful, 
Thy skies so vaulted blue 

‘ Call to thy sons and daughters all 
HPorever to be true. 
True to the State they love so well 
The land that, gave them birth, 
True to their glorious heritage 
The fairest land on earth! 


3 


O College Mother, Beautiful, 
‘Thy arches and thy towers 
Thy halls and roofs and corridors 
Forevermore are ours. 
We love thy fields of cotton white, 
Thy grasses and thy grains, 
Thy canyons and thy terraces, 
Phy fertile upland plains. 
4 | ? 
O College Mother, Beautiful, 
We love thy words of truth, 
Deep graven in thy brick and stone , 
-To guide the ways of youth. 
Long may thy finger point the way 
That earnest youth should tread, 


-. And may the blessings of the free 
‘\/ 4 ‘Beever on thy head. 
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